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Tl Fail 
; ; tion is now closed, and probably a new pric 

ES 8 ea lifor Wheat ix about to be established, 1 will! 

BY LUTHER TUCKER & CO- venture to inquire if you can give as any infor-| 

Terms—%2 50 per annum, or mation on the subject. Perhaps it may be eaid| 

2 00 if paid in advance that the profiz, as you stated it to be, 264 cents per 

barrel, is too small; but, after a careful exami-| 

N. GOODSELL, Eprror. '|nation of your statement, I think, in some respects. | 

——————SSSS == |you have been misinformed. You say that, ac | 














THE FA RM ERS AND MILLERS. cording to the best information you can collect, | 


Tie following communication in reply to an it requires four and three fourth bushels of wheat! 
my ~ ’ for one barrel of flour 


aiticle published in No. 40, Vol. IL, was not re- | Now this wheat will weigh 285 Ibs| 
veived in season for insertion in that volume, but! from this deduct one barrel of flour 196 
we cheerfully give it a place at this time. Our’ os 


Leaving for offal and waste ingrinding 89 

, Now, I cannot think this statement correct 
or against either party, neither were we fully #armers know that sixty weight of good wheat, 
.ware of the extent to which matters had been | well ground, will make forty-two pounds of flour, 
carried. Our intention was to assist the Farm-|| ufter six pounds are taken for grinding or toll. 
Now four and three fourth bushels will 


object in that article was not to take a stand for 








ers in making correct calculations as to the worth| make of flour 199i Ibs 
of their wheat. Froim this deduct one barrel of flour 196 
With regard to our former statement, we be- aeee 
lieve we were correct as to the New-York prices|| Leavinga balance for the miller of 34lbs 
ut that time, and also as to the common costs Of | Nyy the toll will weigh 2841 ls 
sending it to that market from this place, as they|| ‘To this add three and a half pounds of 
pave been charged for the last season. flour 34 
The point in which our correspondent thinks! 32lbe 
we were incorrect, is in relation to the quantity of|) you wif! perceive that less than four and one 
wheat requiced for a barrel of superfine flour. In |(urth bushels of wheat, will make one barrel of! 
1 | . ar / 
this we were undoubtedly misunderstood, as our |!iour, leaving to the miller one half bushel if 
; wheat in addition to the twenty-six and a half 
serve as, “that four and three-fourths |“°°* 
observation was, “that four an ‘ conts in your @eteuieat 264 | 


bushels are the least for which a barrel of flour|)  pyal¢ bushel of wheat 434 
‘meaning superfine) could be obtained, allowing | 
the offal to pay for grinding, packing and ba: 

rel;” and we have not yet learned that any con-| 





Miller's profit 70cts 
Now a good pair of stones will flour 
forty barrels per day, which 


tracts have been made i this place for a less| multiply 40 
quantity. —_ 
Our correspondent seems to have understood) . 4 ss 4 $28,00 
Fas ' || Nowif a miller has 8 pair of stones 8 

us to have said it was the smallest quantity from J 
which a barrel could be obtained. This was noi! Miller’s profit per day $224,00 


intended, as we know that from some rare crops} But take rind oO one ate 

a barrel has ade from four bushels and, six sollars fifty, and the millers 

a barre bas Seen made © profit will be 158 cts. per barrel $1,58 

twenty pounds. 40 
By our former calculation, if flour is worth six! 

dollars and fifty cents in New-York, then, when|| Profit per run — 


wheat is purchased at eighty-seven and a half; Eight run of stones 


. . > ’ 7 | . * 
cents per bushel, the Miller’s profit would be one|! Profit of the mill per day _ $505,60 
dollar and sixteen cents per barrel—or, allowing|| If there is any thing incorrect in this state- 
him twenty-six cents per barrel profit, and wheat||ment, the millers can undoubtedly correct it. 


would be worth one dollar and ten cents in our REGULATOR. 


our market. Ane bigues fe eye , 
. . c 
We hope our correspondent will be convinced Preval Aancnaelbes ia atta 9 i eed 
: || wet, it may be well for farmers to examine their 
| that we had no prejudice against the farmers, as} 
whe Nie! wheat fields, and see whether there are not places 
: we gave the piece as pointing out a method by , j 
which they could ascertain the worth of their on which water collects so as to cover the wheat; 
wheat in our market, upon the supposition thatif “ - _ — er - reat eg ~ 
the millers could be sure of twenty-five cents pro- Yo taney as wqines be papers neal oe 
amen each becnt of due. seeded by grounds are so situated as to receive the drain- 
\|ings from roads or yards, care should be taken to 


them, they would be contented therewith; and) naa tasths Geatniales . end distrib 
) ' : . . ° e arains he 
: at tae same time expressing our belief, that nei- t Sine Copenh Greer) Gaunt & 
water as equally as possible. 











DRAINING. 








7 ther party would be allowed to trespass upon the 
: rights of the other without incurring public cen-| BROT OR SPURRED RAYS. 
ale | We caution those whoare in the habit of using 


Mr Eprror—Since vour notice of the un- 
pisoanett feelings existing between Farmers and 
lillers, | have paid some little attention to your 


review of the New-York market, and | find that 
) tlour has risen from five dollars seventy-five cents 
; to six seventy-five; and I perceive,by your Roches- 


, ter price current, that Wheat has uniformly 

been eighty-seven cents per bushel ; and I have 
been waiting sometime for some one more capa- 
ble than myself, to inquire into the reason, why 


|got or spurred kernels; if so, they should be 


rye for bread, to examine it well before it is 
ground, to ascertain whether it contains any er- 


carefully separated, as they are very poisonous, 
and the smallest possible quantity has a deleteri- 


THE LOCUST. 
Robina pseudo-acacia—viscosa—glutinosa,. 
The writer of the following is mistaken in as. 

cribing the remarks alluded to, (see Vol. IL p. 

371,) to the editor of the Farmer. The whole 

article was copied, as he will see by a reference 

to the paper, from the third volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Board of Agriculture of the State of 

New-York, and the remarks were by the editor 

of that work. 

We have ever been in favor of the cultivation 
of the Locust, both for fencing and other purpo- 
ses; and as it is impossible to say whether it 
will be injured by the worm in this, as it has 
been in the eastern sections of our country, peo- 
ple should not give over its cultivation for fear of 
an evil which may never happen. When speak- 

ng of the Locust for timber, we would be under- 
stood as meaning the Rebina pseudo-acactia, or 

Yellow Locust, as the viscosa is not as rapid in 

‘ts growth, nor as valuable when grown, for tim- 

ber, but as an ornamental tree it is superior to 

the other, as it produces a greater profusion of 
flowers. 


Mr. Epiror—In the 47th number of the Gen- 
csee Farmer, 1 notice an article on the subject of 
planting Chesnuts tor fencing timber, followed 
by some editorial remarks in regard to the Locust 
tree, making an Objection to planting the Locust 
in your vicinity on account of their being de- 
stroyed by the insect. | am happy to inform you, 
sir, that the objection in regard to the insect 
preying upon the wood of the Locust, will not 
apply to this section of country. I have been en- 
gaged many years in the cultivation of the Lo- 
cust, in connection with fruit and ornamental 
trees generally,and have now several thousands of 
them growing in the nursery and other grounds, 
and have never had any destroyed by the depre- 
dations of the insect. That the Yellow Locust, 
( Robina pseudo-acacia) is one of the most valua- 
ble trees in our country, can hardly aumit of a 
doubt. 

In some of the Atlantic states, the people are 
alive to the importance of their cultivation, and 
| trust the time is not far distant. when the atten- 
tion of our western agriculturists will be turn- 
ed tu the subject. For durability of timber, they 
are saidto be nearly equal to the Red Cedar.— 
For luxuriant gtowth, they are hardly to be sur- 
passed, growing from the seed the t season, 
from three to six feet high; as an ornamental tree, 
they are truly worthy of attention. Some have 
been of the opinion, that the Locust would not 
survive our severe winters, as the ends of the 
limbs are not unfrequently killed by the hard 
frosts of winter. But the last winter must for- 
ever put to silence this opinion--a winter 
more severe than I have ever before experienced, 
during a residence in this town of more than 
twenty-five years. A few of the younger trees 
were killed down to the ground, but they gener- 
ally endured the winter much better than the 
“Plum, Peach, Pear, Nectarine, Apricot or Weep- 
Ing Willow,as not a few of the above named trees 
were totally destroyed, root and branch. 

In regard to the glutinous Locust, Robina 
glutinosa, a serious objection exists to their cul- 
tivation in this place, on account of the wood be- 
ing 80 very tender and brittle, that they are ex- 
tremely liable to be broken by the force of the 
winds. BENJ. HODGE, Jr. 
Buffalo Nursery, Dec. 26, 1832. 











ous effect upon the system. When the spurred 
kernels are separated, they may be reserved to 
kill flies with, as a sweetened decoction of them 








our Wheat has not risen in proportion,; but! 


‘one has come forward, and the naviga-|\iave ever tried. 


is the best preparation for that purpose that we 





A Farmer, complaining to his neighbor of his 
turneps, which were not sowed in proper season, 
said they were like the infernal regions. “ Why 
so?” asked his neighbor, “ Because they are dot- 
tomless.” 
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10 THE GENESEE FARMER 


GOVERNOR MARCYS MESSAGE. I! and that our citizens might proportion their com: | 
On the 24 January, Governor Marcy trans- plaints to the cause. 

mitted to both houses of the Legislature, his | 

message, giving a general outline of the finan- | 














Jan. 12, 1833. 











monthly reports of the weather as it here occurs 

Spring Arbor, situated avout Lat. 42d. il m. 
N.: Len. 7d.32m. W Washington, is about 
‘ equally distant from the great waters that wash 
| We give below a synopsis of the meteorologic- || the eastern and western shores of the Peninsula, 
cial situation of our state, the progress of mural | al table kept at Spring Arbor, Michigan Terri- ‘materially affecting the natural temperature of the 

} . ‘ fail ‘ . 'c'imate conti n, 8 id-way 
ind internal improvements, and pointing out/tory, by Wa. Sairu, Esq. and politely forward: |i hotweon eggen pn ite Aer ‘ae Newb, ps! 
. . . . | v » TEP > 4 ( 
some important objects as particularly deserving |/ed by Mr Swain, of the same place, to both of'|| 


; e' | | the wet tis-bered belt of the Sout!;; yet not in the 
the attention of both houses during their present |whom we tender our acknowledgments for their || vicimity of mountains or other causes t aflect the 





CLIMATE OF MICHIGAN, 


° | . ‘“f . \ ¢ } ; 7 ez i ‘ . f . . © 
session. favors. We have derived a gratification from || "4tura! action of the air am! climate pecu tar to 
r cieenseitaes olf Gite sbhek aly t __ | its latitude and moderate elevation. 
| t year, both in regard to health and pro i seen, ue Bem se pihsageliegie se {| Yours, respectfully, Isaac N. Swain, 
the past year, both rege et d pros: |! we are situ: on , 
past y . ' . a rag Pye p # hoe are situated upon nearly the same parallel of || Synopsis of the Meteorological Tables kept at 
perit and delineating some of the features Of |) j.); » with Sori ‘hor av served || rr oe r . 
our pdr ntiary ‘ t iblishm nts the Governor | swongeeaiges —— nae. ve meariapaghed Spring Arbor, Michigan Territory, by Wm. 
‘ > ntie stavlis ents 3 y ll ths . " F aj j ~ || ~ ’ 
“ y Pay: pa Mie ‘that any considerable amount of rain in this |) Smirn, Esg. for the months of August, Sep- 
proceeds to impress upon the minds e memell nlace hac aa oe - , be | ‘ pee 
' o ' | place, has generally been preceted by a fail there, || tember, October and November, 1832. 
bers, the importance of putting @ stop to a prac-'| oy that long continued light rains have their ori-|| 
il = ! 


After reviewing the condition of the state for 





tice which we have too much reason to believe | gin still farther west, and pass over that place | MONTH- 
has been pursued by England for many years, | pefore reaching us, if the wind is westerly. They | 

anded on eur) undoubtedly receive accessions from lakes Erie || August* 79 7 \65.8 
coasts. Although the Governor in his message and Ontario, and the evaporation constantly oc- || Septem. 7: 5(595 
does not mention what government it was that) curring at the earth’s surface, in all temperatures || Jct ober. |. .0 biG es 
had so insulted us, yet, from many instances of || and latitudes; and many slight rains, and even || Novem. [355441395 


a. P P P ave rey , : “ 1! ° ° } 
a similar nature that have come within our)|jhunder sidims, in our judgment, may have au | 


ainy 


days. 


viz: of sending her convicts to be | 





L 6-M) 

23-10 

37-10 

1 3-10 

The prevailing wind for the four months, as 

knowledge, we have reasons for believing that} origin beiween us and themselves, as these tables || Saown by these tables, was westerly either morn 
| e . - —? be i 

our inference is correct. In the message the}! wij] prove chat the same prevailing winds are || 4g or evening, or both, 105 days in 122. As itva- 

. E 5 ‘ Hs , 

Governor says: “ f «ve received from the Mayor | accompanied with rain here and fair weather in||"€4 © the south of west, clouds and rain were not 

} | 


ma teens > 




















|orcrz 


of the city of New ‘ork, information that the) Michizan, though there are generally small show-||U2¢ommon; when to the north of west, fair 

‘ : : > > on ’ " re : : 

subordinaie authorues of a forergn government | ars, The comparison of temperatures is so:ne- 1 weather was the usual concomitant. 

have sent on board a vessel bownd to that place a\\ what diverse, owing, probably, to a difference in || 
el] - 


—— — a —— ——— —— SS 

number of convicts.” It needs no comment. the hour ol making the register. There is knee Meteorolo;ical Table for 1832, 
) ster. s, 
citi bi cal this Sor yearn ‘A KEPT AT ROCHESTER. 

Americans! wiil vou submit tothis? For years} eyer. a greater uniformity, we think, in their| ‘. a ain aera 
iam afin tele tiie hie weilicinds . ONTHULY Z8SULTS. 
past she has been pies the refuse of her po-| temperature than ours. The frost on the 25th!) — _ : 
pulation upon us, filling our prisons and our poor | 


* Light frost, August 25. 








——_——-- — 
| 1 . j nr Vilas | ; . 
August was undontvtedly very unusual in that!) Months )e@n|dail pF = $| inch 
houses, and literaily invading our country with | place, as the near app: oximation was in this, and|} Rie chal Mannan 
3 > of vice and disease. : ae Re \| gy wees 
an army of vice an se }on the lake shore in some places in this county | January 26.6 [v9 Ht 910 
We are happy that this subject has at length) corn was slightly touched, and fires at evening!| eb ‘y'26 [294 5] 64-10 
been brought before the constituted authorities of || were very comfortable in Rochester. We must || Mach | = ; a > . iN re 
7e eincer faa ‘ ;April |473 }294) af 5-10 
our state, and we sincerely hope that it may re-) beg leave to suggest an alteration to Me. Smiru, |! May \57 » O51) QO 12 
. . . . a } ._* . Me }} + a) . wiree “") ~ 
ceive their deliberations, free from all political of the hour of registering his obs¢ rvations, as 1 une 72 OH 21) ‘ 10 
prejudice or party machinations. 7 





ten o’clock morning and evening have by long |July | 





Ti \ 70.5 12960] 2 
Most of the efforts which have been made by | experience been found the most uniformly correct || August |70.5 [296 24) I 


rec ‘ ' - 
ee ; } . | Septem 28 e954] 21 8 
the philanthropists of our country for the sup-| for determiming mean temperatures of he air. | ctoher 52.6 29.51 20! TL 16 a 
pression of vice and the encouragement of mo-| We have for two years recorded at this nour)) Novem |415 [295 12; Is} Li} 28- 6 
1! j 


. j ; « , : . : i Ile is * wWwodat c oo») 
rality, have met with a cordial support from the} morning and evening, and should be gratified to! Decem j34.5 12947 9} 22 t 


104 243-1071 47 
3 2951 78 187 115 269-1076 





$ P2957) Qh) ii 
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. } . 7 oo  ™% “NY 7e 
major part of the community; but what encou-|/ compare temperatures at uniform times of day, rege ay ao a. ae 
. ‘ | : . . do |B. ‘ 
ragement have they to persevere in their lauda-) as well as winds, rains, &c. of the same date. || _ 
ble undertaking, as long as we allow the impor- | 


= — = —=3 
We are at present unable to publisi these tables|| The extremes of temperature for 1832 were, 
“ . . i . . . | . 

vation of those subjects of vice and immorality, || entire, but give such a synopsis as will, by com- | January 27th, at sun rise, 68 below zero, and 
upon whom the philanthropy of their own coun-) parison, furnish much useiul information, as also|| July Ist, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 94° above zero 
try hasbeen spent in vain, and they exported for| the true state of the temperature of one of the 


eo mean of these extremes is 44° for each day 
their obduracy ? 


| greatest seats of emigration in our country. of the year. 


In the 33d aumber of our last volume, we in-|; We also invite a continuance of these favors, 
troduced this subject, recommending it to the con- | °° soon after the close of each month as 1s expe- 
sideration of our readers, in order that they might | dient, that, if desired, they may be compared 
be “ more capableof acting upon it prudently when | with our Own while the subject is yet fresh in the 
it might become a matter of national legislation ;” | fecotlection of our readers. If possible, they 
and we expressed the hope that “we would not shall be published entire and accompany our 
be understood as wishing to exclude any honest, || OW © at least such an epitome as will give the 
industrious man from enjoying the privileges of |) "St vaiuable information. ‘To the western emi- 
our government; on the contrary, we would re- grant, deductions from these tables are invalua- 
spect them that respect themselves and us, and ible, and if continued for a length of time, will 
render justice to every individual of the human/||24¢ much to the true history of the climate of 
family ; but we would reject them that are reject-|j Michigan. , Wm. H. Mayyarp—A special meeting of 
ed by their own kindred for their vices or their in- Mx. Epiror—As mauy in the western part of 


. ws state of New York, and probably not a few the Board of Trustees of Hamilton College, was 
dolence. | of the readers of the “‘ Genesee Farmer,” are 


The extremes of the 10 o’clock registers were, 
‘on the 26th January, 4° below zero; on June 25th 
88° above zero. The mean 42° for each day of 
the year. 

Thus we perceive a daily mean difference be- 
tween the years 1831 ard 1832 of about 2°: a 
variation to be accounted for in some measure 
from the increased number of fair days in 1832 ; 
fewer rainy days; less rain in inches; less snow, 
and probably other causes not equally obvious. 

* See Genesee Farmer Vol. I., page 2. 














held on the 18th ult. at which, among others, the 


It appears by the Governor’s message, that our 


|anxious to learn facts and circumstances with re- 








national executive has preferred the present case 
to the legislature of the state, and we hope it will 
be so far investigated, as to make our citizens 
more particularly acquainted with the extent of the 
evil, that respectable foreigners residing with us 
might know what cause we have of complaint, 


gard to climate, soils, production, &c., of the T'er- 
‘ritory—anticipating it, perhaps, the land of their 
\future home. I have obtained of a friend, and | 
forward you herewith, a Meteoroiogical Table of | 
the months of August, September, October and 
November, kept by Wm. Smith, Esq of Spring 
Arbor. Should they be deemed a worthy con- 

















tribution to the “Farmer,” he proposes to give 








follow ing resolutions were passed :— 
Resolved, That in order to effectuate the 
intention of the deceased, as expressed in 
his last will and testament, a new professor- 
ship be instituted in this College, to be de- 
nominated “* The Maynard professorship of 


Law, History, Civil Polity, and Politica! 
Economy.’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR DECEMBER, 1832. 














~ 10 A. M. 10 P. M. 

A ~ 
1 gi ‘ 

a | <\s n 
{JEJE zl E| 2 Ele sl/e| # 
Sizte =i °s a si8 s/i 6 
~ fe | o| ah ead He oe — 
127 29,591N #| cloudy* 27\29,89 ~ wl] cloudy 
2128}29,70) 2 | do4-L0 |/34 29,301 5 do 
1 42)29,30| 9 widosn Lin||54)29, 20) w fair 
4\38 29,35) w do 34/29,651. w] cloudy 
52s] 2Y,95'N do 34)29,9ul~ ec] fair 
oi f2}29,83)\s w do 40/29,90|N wi} do 
7|44]29,90) & fair 44/29,60] s | clowd, 
§]40)29,40)s w cl’y 5-10 |}44/29,30) s do 
G}44)29,20'N Ww do 35/29 401N Ww do 
1UI3>}29,00) w fair 37/29 Gul sw fair 
11}48}29,50) w do 38/29,35|s Fe} cloudy 
j242129,30.n BE] cloudy {)56/29,50jN_ do 
13137|29,55! & do 30129,45] N do 


do 28/29 SUN fair 
do 39/29 DOIN E do 
dot |/41)29,3 © | cloudy 


14/40/29, 60's 
15/40)29,40 Nn 
16) iv 29,45 8 


Srir é 








7 ig}29,00 s do 35) 25.85|N W do 
18}34}25, 80 N do 2-101)-8) 28, 80/N w do 
19}28]23,90 .s wido sn 3in}/24\28,351N WwW do 
YQI26}29.LUN wi do 18/29. 20N w] do 
24/21}29,30 s wido sn 3 ini} sl20,40|N wl do 
22}20/29,60.n w] do Lin }j?2 20,6518 W do 
23125}29,70) w fair 229,055 W tair 
24133129,65's w}] do 33)29,45|s w | cloudy 
25134)29,60 w do 35}29,75)8 w fair 
26132)29.60 se} cloudy |/42)29,J0\s e£] cloudy 
27) 10) 29,20s w) do 7-LO |/32)29,35) w do 
Y130129,70 N wi] do 1-10 [)28)29,60) w do 
29130129.70 N widosn 1 in||/30}29,95) w do 
20}40)29,85 s wi fair = ||36(20,75)s w fair 


























3114629,65.s w! do 1 10 {]45/29,59 w | cloudy 


Means, her. 34.5— Bar. 29. 47—rain 24-10 in.| 


snow 12 inches 


‘Lhe temperature for December, 1531, was 


19.50, er 15° colder for each day than the present 





ble extent, promoted by these societies. ‘The con 
.ibutions from the public treasury, distributed 
vrincipally in preiniums, gave 2 sudden impulse 
to agricultural industry, and induced many lauda- 
ole efforts among farmers, not only to excel in 
tieir productions, but to introduce valuable im 
; rovements in husbandry ; yet it has been ques 
tioned whether the benefits thus obtained, were 
of such an extensive and abiding character, as 
might have been realized by a different applica- 
tion of the funds derived from the government. 
Agriculture is a science, as well as an art: and 
voth must \e systematically culiivated, and wide- 
'y disseminated, before it would attain a high de- 
gree of improvement. The gene ral intelligence 
and individual enterprise of those devoted to the 
pursuit, hive carried the art as far, perhaps, as 
could reasonably be expected without a better 
knowledge of the sciences connected with it.— 
With a salubrious climate amd teriile soil ; with 
extensive regions but partially brought under the 
‘power of cultivation; with rising manufactures 
and » flourishing commerce, demanding the sur- 
plus products of husbandry; with a population 
full of enterprize, and distinguished for native 
skill and practical talent; we may reasonably ex- 
pect great advanteges from the cultivation and 
diffusion of the scienees connected with the art. 
The subject appears to me to be in every respect 
worthy of your attention and to merit a liberal 
encouragement. 

The committees appointed by the Legislature 
on Agriculture, consist of-— 

In the Senate—Massrs. Halsey, Gere and 
Cropsey. 

In the Assembly—Messrs. Skinner, Finch, 
Kernan, Sherman and Prendergast. 








Awsotaer County Movinc.—We learn from 
a novice in the Syracuse papers, that a meeting of 
the citizens of Onondaga county was to have 
been held at that place on the ih inst, for ge- 


month ‘Thus far the winter in this place has}|neral consultation on the interests of said coun- 


been exceedingly mild. On the 17th of last De- ty 


cember, te thermometer stood at sunrise 70 


above zero: ihe coldest day of this month was 


the 2Ist, 16% above zero 
* Kain 4 10, snow 3inches. Spring water 44° 


AGRICULTURE. 
Gov. Marcy, in bis message to the Legislature 





in «elation to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Domestic Manufactures ; ond, if thought advi 
sable, to form a County Society, to promote im- 
provements in those branches of industry. The 
notice is signed by Dan Bradley, James Geddes, 
Navid Munroe and John C, Brown, general 


on the 2d inst. alludes as fellows to the irming]|/ County committee, 


interest: 

From the consideration of these important su! 
jects, | pass to one of greater and more general 
interest, lying more directly within the reach of 
our legislative action, and demanding from us 
a particularattention Agriculture was undoubt 
edly the primitive pursuit of men in « civilized 
state of society, and seems to be indicated to 
them by | leaven as their bestemployment. Vi 
gor of body and purity of mind are esinently 
enjoyed by the husbandman. Without meaning 
to disparage any class of men, or to deny a due 
measure of public viriue to all history and expe 
rience warrant the assertion, that the cultivators 
of the soil have ever been among th. first to cher- 
ish, and the last to abandon, free institutions. It 
is not, however, for this reason that agricultur: 
presents peculiar claims for your guardianship 
It not only furnishes occupation to a much pres! 
er portion of our citizens than any other depart- 
ment of labor, but it supplies the materials for 
all others. It must be regarded as a matter of] 
some surprise, that an employment in which so 
reat a number of the human family are directly 
engaged, to which all look for their daily bread, 


and upon which commerce, manufactures and the) 


inechanic arts—indeed, all the various pursuits o 

inankind—so necessarily depend, should not 
have risen to a still higher consideration than it 
has yet attained, and received from those entrust- 
ed with the power of legislation more liberal aids. 
_ The numerous agricultural societies organised 
in the several counties in this state in conse- 
quence of our legislation, flourished for a season, 
then languished, and are now generally dissolved. 
Phe interest of Agriculture was, to a considera- 





PRUNING ORCHARDS. 

We have observed that some of our farmers 
have already commenced this operation. To 
such we would say, you are not four months too 
early but eight nonths toolate. May is the pro- 
per month for pruning orchards in this latitudd 
Apple orchards should be moderately pruned 
jevery year, as too much pruning at one time is 
not good. In pruning young plum and cherry 
trees never cut away the spurs, as these produce 
the fruit. With peaches reverse the order, and 
cut away old wood, and reserve the must thrifty 
shoots, as these produce the finest sized peaches. 
Unlike many other kinds of fruit, the flower 
vuds will be found upon strong shoots of the pre- 
ceding year’s growth. In many instances such 
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half wintered, that is to say, cattie going to their 
winter quarters in high con:lition will preserve a 
good plight throughout the winter; whereas, 
such as have been fed upon short commons — 
the suin ner end go to hay or straw in a wea 
condition, are liable to become worse or even to 
drop off. in the winter, particularly if it be unfa- 
vourable 

E.very farm yard, where any considerable stock 
is kept. should be furnished with a shed of suffi- 
cient dimensions to shelter the stock,under which 
should be placed a rack into which all the fodder 
should be put’ 

‘ Dr. Deane observes, that neat.cattle and hor- 
ses should not have so much aid before them at 
once, as will quite serve to fill them. ‘The hay 
they-have breatlied on much, they wil! not eat up 
clean, unless when they are very hungry. It is 
best, therefore, to fodder them four times a day, at 
proper intervals.’ 

Let your cattle, uf stabled, have ‘ fresh air let in 

upon their food, when it is too cold and stormy to 
have the windows open. What one sort of cattle 
leave, should be thrown to another sort. It is 
known to farmers, that what cattle leave in the 
barn, they willeat abroad in the open air, and 
most freely when it islaid onthe clean sward or 
snow. Notonly this,but the poorest straw should 
be giventhem in this way. What is left, will in- 
crease the manure in the yard’ 
Sir John St Clair says, ‘straw given to stock, 
should be made use of as soon after it is threshed 
as possible; for ifexposed to the influence of the 
atmosphere, it becomes either musty or too dry ; 
and in that state, catule neither relish nor thrive 
on itso well. Ifit must be kept a lengthof time 
for fodder, it should be bound in trusses (sheaves) 
in which state it is easier moved, lies in less room, 
and retains its strength and flavour longer than 
when loose ; or it may be secured in a stack pro- 
perly built,and trodden down and covered.’ Wheat 
or rye straw, cut fine, aad mixed with a little 
corn meal or mashed potatoes, is excellent food 
for feeding cows or working cattle. 

Judge Peters, President of the Pennsylvania 
\gricultural Society, in 1827, says, ‘cutor chaff 
your hay, straw, corn tops or blades, or even your 
stalks, with a straw cutter, end you will save a 
great preportion, whichis otherwise wasted, or 
passes through the animal without contributing 
to its nourishment ‘ne bushel of chaffed hay at 
a iness, given in a trough three times in twenty- 
four hours, is sufficient for an ox or cow; a to. 
el of chaffei hay, lightiy pressed, weighs from 
five tofive and a half pounds A beast thrives 
nore on fifteen pounds thus given, than on twen- 
ty four or twenty-fiye pounds, as commonly ex- 
pended, including waste, in the usual mode of 
feeding. Salt your clover and other coarse hay. 
But over salting diminishes the nutriment. More 
than a peck toat nis superfluous. Half that 
quantity is often sufficient. If hay be salted by 
using salt in substance, it should be done at the 
time it is deposited in the mow Damaged or 
poorhay, may be much improved and rendered 
palateable by sprinkling it with a solution of salt 
and water. “traw may also be made equal, at 
least, to poor hay, managed in this way. 

Ur Deane observes, that ‘we should take care 

not to begin to todder till it is really necessary ; 

because cattle that fodder wi'l not graze so dili- 

gently When it is once begun, cattle will ex- 

pect it, and it must be continued. When we 

first ey we should fodder early in the morning 
( 


-— 





shoots may be shortened to advantage, and after 
the curculio has ceased to puncture them, the 
wounded ones should be picked, and others thin- 


ned where too many remain. i 
FEEDING CATTLE. 
We leave the prosecution of the history and ' 
different breeds of cattle, for the present, in order, 
to give room,in this number, for some remarks 

on the subject of feeding, or foddering, as the sea-' 
son has now commenced, in which it becomes: 
necessary to feed stock with hay, or other prepa- 
red food. In our selections on this subject, we 
have consulted authors who have had experience 




















raising cattle. 
* Cattle well summered,’ says Mr. Lisle, ‘are 





only ; for at that time of the day the frost is usu- 
ally on the grass, so that cattle will not graze.— 
The poorest fodder shoald be dealt out first. The 
husks and stalks of Indian corn are suitable for 
this season ’ 

Straw, and the worst hay should be reserved to 
give them in the coldest weather, for it is then 
that they hivethe keenest appetites. Regular- 
ity with regard to feeding cattle. is of more conse- 
quence than superficial thinkers, who are not ac- 


quainted with the subject, can possibly imagine. 


Ifcattle miss their customary meals they will 
fret away more flesh in an hour than can be put 
on again ina week. Feedingcattle is like row- 
ing a boat against a current; if you miss a stroke 


|| or two, a not only cease to advance, but are 


drivea backwards,--Far. Reporter. 
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GOW WY MUGARUOMNs } 


For the Genesee Farmer 


On the Management of Mowing Grounds ; 
Errors Sug sested, &c.--No. I. 


It is believed that, in this section of country at 
least, the general practice of farmers, in relation 
to the management of their meadows or mowing 
grounds, is in many respects exceptionable. It 
is of no trifling importance to farmers, that their 
meadows be prepared and managed in such a 
manner as will ensure plentiful crops. Product- 
ive meadows ought always to be regarded as 
among the most interesting exhibitions of agri- 
culture. ‘The difference in profit between mea- 


dows that produce one ton, or, as is frequently || 


the case, much less than one ton per acre, and 
those which produce from two to three tons, is 
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igrass, and in many cases, the best use to which | 
these can be applied, is that of perpetual mowing. 

An exception may also be taken in regard to such | 
lands as admit of irrigation. But in the pro-| 
gress of this essay, I shall speak only of such! 
lands as do not admit of this privilege, and of, 
such as are adapted to the various purposcs of, 
tillage. Lands of this description constitute, anc | 
will continue to constitute, much of the greater | 
portion of mowing grounds in this country. It 

may be added, that of all others they are the best | 
adapted to this use, and chiefly to be relied upon | 
for affording productive and profitable meadows |; 
I maintain the sentiment, that the best grain land ) 
is the best grass land, the world throughout. | 
But to return to the subject, I remark, that, in or- |) 
der to ensure desirable results in the productive- 





very great. A difference in the produce of mea- 
dows not less, frequently greater than this, may 
often be noticed, and at the approach of ingather- 
ing, great differences in the produce of different 
fields may always le seen. These differences 
are not in general owing to a natural difference 
of soil, and if there is an artificial difference ex- 
isting at the time, this does not always furnish 
the principal reason why one meadow produces 
so much better than another. The truth is, that, 
in preparing fields to be set apart for mowing, 
and in managing them economically, while de- 
voted to that use, great scope is given for the em- 
ployment of art. This, more perhaps than any 
other branch of husbandry, affords an opportuni- 
ty for the exhibition of skill in the practice of 
agriculture. Indeed, productive meadows are so 
intimately connected with a systematic and skil- 








ness of meadows, care must be taken not to con- 

tinue them too long in that use. Rarely should 

the same field be occupied for mowing more than | 
four years in succession. It will frequently be} 
better to shorten that period—reducing it to three! 
years, sometimes totwo. [am aware that, fifty |! 
years ago, this would have been considered as 

strange doctrine, and now, at, this day of increas 
ed light, there may be some who will consider) 
itas questionable. 





Until lately, the utility of rotation in crops, by || 
which is meant a frequent change of them, has/| 








ful practice of agriculture, and so clearly the re- 
sults of such practice, that wherever these are 
seen, they may be regarded as conclusive indica- 
tions of good practice throughout. 


| 
been littleunderstood by the farmersof this country. | 


| Its importance is noW more justly appreciated, | 


and so great are the advantages known to result 
from it, that it is generally considered as a fun | 
damental concern in agriculture. The doctrine | 
is, that crops of the same genus, or of the same|| 
species, are not to grow onthe same ground, from 


year to year, through a long succession of years. | 
1 . | 
in regard to many crops, the more frequently the 


change is made, the better is the practice. As to} 
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sufficiently manured and brought into a siate of 
so high cultivation as it should have been ; or | ¢- 
cause it was not well seeded, which is always to 
be regarded as a fundamental concern; or be- 
cause cattle, or other stock, have been permitied 
to lie on the ground, and graze upon it, in thy 

fall, in the winter, and it may be, early 
in the spring. Either of the causes here enu 

merated, is sufficient to blast the prospect of good 
crops. 

I have not supposed it necessary, in order to 
secure the most satisfactory results, in relation to 
the product of meadows, to use manure upon 
them at all, while grass holds possession of thi 
ground, Spreading the dung of barn-yards, or 
any other of putrescent qualities, on the sarface 
of meadows, is at best a wasteful practice. It x 
sults not unfrequently in a entire failure, invols 
ing a loss equal to the worth of the manure and 
the cost of applying it, and in no case does it con- 
tribute any thing towards a permanent improve 
ment of the soil. It is no doubt one of the sound- 
est dictates of economy, that, so far as is practi- 
cable, the dung which the farm produces should 
be applied to lands while under the operations of 
tillage, and be covered beneath their surface. 


Yet if it so happens that there iv more dung than 


can be used to advantage in connection with til- 
lage, 1 will be better to carry it on to meadows 
than suffer it to waste in barn-yards. Cenerally 
it will do some good-~perhaps it will always do 
good, and be profitable, if carried cut and spread 


| in the fall, or at any time during the latter part 


of the season. It is believed to be much better to 
apply dung to the surface of meadows at that 
season of the year than in the spring. 

It would be in accordance with my subject to 
notice here the advantages known toresult from the 
use of plaster on mowing grounds. ‘The fact is 


if farmers can adopt a system of practice that | most varieties of grain, the prevailing sentiment weil ascertained that, on many soils, probably on 
will secure to them, as relates to their mowing | is, that the change should be made annually. To | 
crounds, double the amount of produce that they | this, however, many practical exceptions are al- 


now get, this will be a great acquisition. This1|| lowed, especially as relates to corn. 
have no doubt is practicable. The gains, what- | It is found by experience, that the doctrine of 


most soils in this section of the country, plaster 
if judiciously applied, will operate as a powerful 


“agent in promoting the growth of grass, espe- 
cially that of clover. But I leave this subject for 


ever they may be, will be clear saving, for no! rotation applies to meadows no less advanta- ||“ ler pens. If what I have written shall hav 


sreater expense will be required than such as are 
incident to the practice now in use. I venture the 
assertion, bold as it may appear to be, that the 
mowing grounds in this country, almost without 
exception, are susceptible of such management 
as will cause them to produce, annually, from two 
to three tons of excellent hay per acre. I leave 
the contingences of seasons out of the question ; 


|geously than to any of the cultivated crops. It 
‘will be seen all along, that by meadows I mean| 
‘any grounds producing grass that is intended for 
‘mowing. All know that, when a field, having, 





‘undergone a proper course of tillage, having been 
| well manured, and brought into a state of good 
| cultivation, is laid down for meadow ; it will pro- 


i 


‘duce well the first year, better the second, and 


for 1 believe that in the most unpropitious sea- perhaps equally well the third. Generally, it 


sons, results, similar to those | have spoken of 
may be produced. 


|| will begin the fourth year to lose something of 
its productiveness, and this will indicate the ex- 


It will be required of me, since I have advan- 'pediency of discontinuing the use of it for mow- 


ced propositions apparently so bold, to delineate 1 ing. Such will be the results, without much va- | 


the process by which these desirable results are || riation in any contingency of seasons, if the prac- 
to be obtained. This I cannot do, nor can it be | tice shall have been, in all respects, farmer-like. 
done, in a manner so lucid and satisfactory as || Be the seasons what they may, mowing grounds, 
will be desired, without writing a general treatise! prepared in this manner, and subsequently mana- 
on agriculture. As this is not my object, I must|| ged as they should be, may be expected to pro- 
content myself with doing much less than the iin- || duce annually at the rate of from two to three | plexion. His facts and remarks are too loosely 


portance of the subject may seem to require. 


|tons per acre, of first rate hay. But let me not 


the effect, as I hope it will, to convince my read 
ers that the prevailing practice in this country, 
relative to the managemont of mowing gvounds 
is far, very far, from perfection, and that it admits 
of such amendments as would produce an impor- 
tant revolution in the grass husbandry of ux 
| country, my principal object in writing this es 
| Say will have been gained. 

DAN BRADLEY 

| Marcellus, January 1, 1833. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE FIFTY DOLLAK PREMIUM, 
| W. of Sweden, who believes that wheat turns 
| Into chess, has shown in his first paragraph, a 
| commendable spirit of inquiry; and if he can 
\divest himself ef old prejudices, he will doubt- 
j tens in due time adopt a different opinion. 

His second paragraph is of a different com- 


| connected for arguments ; and his last sentence is 


Inthe first place, let itbe premised that I entirely i be misunderstood. I am not expecting such e- | reprehensible In both its matter and its manner 


discard the practice of using any one field perpetu- || sults, only as the practice shall have been, and | Tue rirry DOLLAR PREMIUM was offered “ to 
ally, orduring a long succession of years, formow-|| shall continue to be, of the right style. There |any person who shall discover the process of 
iag. This remark, however, should be restricted to: may be failures. These may occur, either be- cultivating wheat in such manner as to make it 
uch fields as are susceptible of tillage. On some '||cause the ground was not well subdued while un-|| change to chess ;” and W. has no authority to 
farms there are locations that are fit only for | der the tillage process, or because it was not || change its condition, , 
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For the Genesee Farmer 
OPILITY OF FREQUENT PLOUGHING, 
in a communication from the well Knowo pen 
that able writer on agriculture, Dan Baaptey, 
iisq., in the fiftieth number of the Genesee Farm- 
or, he suggests the idea of commencing ploughing 


4 





» the falland continuing it until the next fall, for the 
sarpose of destroying Canada thistles, and then 
owing the land so ploughed to wheat, and thinks 
‘hat it is not unlikely that the extra labor will be 
vnply remunerated by the greater value of the 
op of wheat. If that is correct, that the land 
vill be better fitted for a crop of wheat by tilling 
t for the tetra of a whole year, then it remains 
‘obe ascertained how long it might lie and be tilled 
» good advantage, or iow long it would continue 
» improve by such management, and whether it 
- the frequent ploughing or the length of time of 
‘ying withoat a crop, or both together, that pro- 
luces the fertility, and what are the immediate 
‘aAuses. 
I have supposed that if the ground was piough- 
d sufficiently to mellow it, and mix all the vege- 
table substance it contained weil with the soil as 
speedily as possible, and the wheat sowed before 
the vegetables commenced a decomposition, that 
‘t was then in the very best situation for a crop 
f wheat that it could possibly be. The whole 
f the vegetable substance it contained would 
then be placed in the best possible situation to 
ford nourishment to the plant as soon as the 
oots commenced growing, and would probably 
iegin to decay nearly or quite &s soon as it would 
needed, and the most substantial part of such 
vetables, (which | suppose are the roots,) will 
emai to support the plant after the more tender 
have been exhausted, and they will keep 
oil sufficiently loose so as to let the roots ex- 
nd without much impediment. If this theory 
correct, then it will follow, I think, that wheat 
ay be sown immediately after wheat, or any 
ther crop, if the land ts sufficiently mellowed 
nd well mixed with the vegetable substances, 
ind inthis way two crops might be raised in the 
ime term of time that would produce one by fol- 
‘wing the other course of husbandry 
Summer fallowing green sward undoubtedly 
it well for a crop of wheat. It is most gen- 
ily ploughed up in the fore part of the sum- 
v, and then ploughed two or three times sub- 
juently before sowing, which gives the grass 
's time to decay sufficiently to afford an op- 
nity of mellowing it and mixing them with 
‘ie soil, and probably they may be in such a state 
of decay and so situated as to afford as much 
ourishment for the crop of wheat as it would do 
) any state of decomposition. 
I have seen very good crops of wheat raised 
) green sward which was only turned over once, 
nd that shortly before sowing the wheat, which 
‘as harrowed in, and only mellowed on the sur- 
‘ce. In that case the land is not mellowed at 
! exeept on the surface, and probably not as 
«py as the roots of wheat will extend. If th: 
: roots In that ease decay soon enough for th 
of the wheat to take their place, then they 
| afford it nourishmert at the same time that 
' is making room by such decay for the roots of 
at to extend. It is generally believed tha: 
iceayed vegetables afford food for plants, and | 


rt 
’ 


the plant may easily spread, and at the same 
time be placed, when in a state of decay, where 
they will come in contact with the roots and ar- 
ford the plant nourishment, that the object of cul- 
tivating the land so as to procure the best possi 
ble crop is accomplished. I do not know that 





ploughing land for a year, or a number of years 
without a crop, will not continue to increase its 
fertility ; but I have given my views of the sub- 
ject, that those who are better able to do it justice 
than [am may take it up and give it a thorough 
investigation. It is undoubtedly of some impor- 
tance that it should be done. C. 





For the Genesee Farmer 
IMPROVEMENT IN BEE HIVES. 

According to my own short experience, and af- 
ter much thought on the best manner of housing 
bees, [ gave a few days since my views on the 
subject. As, however, our bees are universall; 
infested with the worm, which, unless carefully 
watched and disposed of, will totally destroy thein 
in whatever location they may be placed, | have 
adopted a plan which, I conceive, better than any 
other, will prevent this depredation. 


The improvements | propose are in th: 
structure of the hive, and in the manner of its 
support. I have already given you at some 
length the plan of fhe hive, which in this cas: 
I do notalter, and the improvement can be extend- 
el to all wooden hives that are used in the ordina- 
They are these: 
Ist. In the structure of the hive. 
ral pieces, four in number, comprising the sid 


ry way of keeping bees. 
When the seve- 


and end boards of the hive, are worked out, aud 
before putting any part together, let the lowe: 








‘vm of the opinion, that if they can be so plac 


soil as to keep it loose so that the roots of| 


edge of these pieces, that will come in contact 
with the bottom board, be taken off on one o: 
both sides, from, say two inches above the edge, 
so that the bottom side will be drawn down to a 
sharp line like a wedge. hen let a strip of tin 
be nicely drawn and fitted over the surface, and 
lap up an inch on each side, and nailed with smal! 
tacks firm and tight. This 1 would extend also 
over the top of the entrance holes for the bees. 
It will be perceived that in this method, when 
the bottom board is hooked up, or the hive place: 
on the stand, but a very small surface of the side 
and end boards will come in contact with the bot 

tom; and that even this small surface, being co- 
vered with tin, will wholiy exclude the bee-mill- 
ers from depositing,their eggs there, which is uni 

versally the case in ordinary hives. In examin 

ing the bottom boards of my hives, I have found 
that, although the bottom hus fitted very close to 
the lower edges of the hives, the millers had in- 
serted their eggs within those joints, where they 
were successfully hatched, aud from which the, 
could issue at a very early age to depredate on 
the comb; and so long as such places of deposit 
exist, so long will the hives be infested with these 
vermin. From being between these boards the 
soon eat out small cavities, which make bette: 
places for their successors. But by adopting ux 
an above suggested, there is no room for th 


| 








millers to deposit their eggs; and even should 
they occasionally do so, the young WOrns, on 
smerging from the shell, having ne shelter to fle: 
‘o, will be readily dispose? of by the bees. [y, 
iddition to this pla», where partitions are place 





in a hive, they should not come nearer than a. 


inch to the bottom board, thereby leaving ample, 








room for the bees to pass and repass from the dif- 
ferent parts of the hive, and leaving no place of 
deposit for the millers to insert their eggs within 
the hive. 

The expense of this improvement is very small, 
and where so much may be saved by a small ex- 
penditure, it ought to be adopted. Another thing: 
Bees will often of themselves eat out little notch- 
es in the edges of their hives, and thus afford 
room for the worms to shelter; but this plan 
would entirely prevent it, and keep them always 
snug. In hanging the bottom boards, the butts 
or hinges can be so placed as not to interfere with 
the tin plating. 

2d. In the manner of supporting the hive. It 
will be seen by the above remarks that the bee- 
miller chooses to insert her eggs in open joints 
about the hive. This is done in ail parts of it, 
wherever a joint can be found. Now in order to 
prevent all such deposits, I would dispense with 
either stands, frames, or gallows, on which they 
are usually placed. I assume that the hive, or 
hives, are either in a bee house or garret. Let a 
strong iron staple be driven into each corner of 
the hive, four in number, firm and tight. Drive 
four spikes into the rafters above, directly over 
where the four corners of the hive will be when 
in its place. Then take four wire rods of the de- 
sirable length, and about the size of a common 
pipe stem, and turn a good and sufficient hook at 
each end. Hang these rods on the nails above, 
and then hook up the hive by the staples at the 
vorners. The hive must of course be level, and 
will hang perfectly firm and secure. Thus will 
ill opportunity for the millers be cut off, and the 
hive be securely placed, on the simplest plan 
possible. I think that hives managed in this 
way, with a lithe watching and attention, may 
be kept pretty clear of worms, much the most de- 
structive enemy they have. If a lighting board 
be wanted to attach to the front of the hive, it 
can easily be attached to it by butts or leather hin- 
ges, and raised or removed at pleasure. 

Utmvs. 

The printer, in making up the 7th page of the 
last numberof the Farmer, omitted the following 
paragraph in the communication of Ulmus on 
the Cultivation of Bees: 

There are many matters relating.to their his- 
tory and economy that are too well knownto here 
speak of, being treated of at large in the books. 
ut Lam sorry-to say that there are many vulgar 
prejudices current among the community relating 
to bees that cannot be too soon dispelled. Some 
believe that none can ever prosper with them un- 
less a hive is found by them in the woods, or is 
giventothem. ‘They also suppose that a death 
in the family owning the bees is sure death to 
them; and many other equally foolish and absurd 
totions prevail. All that is necessary to be done 
is, to use such discretion in the management af 
bees as one would apply to any important subject. 
ind success will probably follow. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLESesPOTATOES 
{ have read wit attention and inter sr all the 
numbers and articles publishe 


. 


; d ir, the Farmer on 
(he suriect of 


Canada thist!es, but aun not yet ful- 
'y Satisfied with the mode proposed by any one 
of the writers to destroy them; not but that I be- 
lieve any one of the methods proposed would de- 
stroy them if put into thorough practice ; indeed, 
{know something from experience on the sab- 
ject: I once stocked down about ten acres to tim- 
othy, which, to my great sorrow, the follows. 
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season, I found must have contained thistle seed, for 
my field was well sprinkled over with them. Iturn 
ed the field to pasture—mic wed them twice a year, 
(always endeavoring to do it just before a rain,) for 
three years, which destroyed them root and branch. 
I have since, as I have been clearing new land, 
found small patches of them, say 
or two of plants in a patch, which I have de- 
stroyed forthwith by cutting off near the surface 
of the ground with my knife, and by applying a 
moderate dose of old beef or pork brine, out of | 
an old coffee pot ; like my friend Bradley, (J claim| 
every person as my friend who is an enemy to 
Canada thisties, let his polit.cs 


a hundred 





be what they 
will,) I failed once in one of the most formida- 
ble patches I ever had, by carelessly letting my 
sheep remain in the field during the operation, 
which caused a second application and a double 
dose ; for my sheep eat thistles and earth below 
where the salt penetrated, and a most luxuriant 
crop sprung up the Now I arm go- 
ing to propose an ameridment to Mr MeVean’s 
plan ; but in order to get at it in my round about 
way, (I write so seldom that [ can’t make short 
turns,) I find myself under the necessity of treat- 
ing awhile on the culture of potatoes. My ob- 
ject in the outset was, (as the saying is,) to kill 
two birds with one stone, as an inducement to de: 
stroy the thistle; and I wish I might also in my 


attempt to get at it. I last spring cut my pota- 


second year. 


| believe I may say in general, in trying to destroy | 








There seems to be a great apathy in farmers, 1 Rye has been rather a light crop, and the graiy, 


inferior to that of common seasons. 


noxious weed. Barley From the high price which this grain 


this One would suppose that) 


|most of them considered it wholly lost labor in \ commanded last winter, large quantities were 
spending a few hours in a year in mowing them }) sown, and the crop has been more than a medium 


down. I had occasion, in October last, to ride!| one. 


Although the price has greatly fallen, yer 
out about eighteen miles from home, and I count |) J think upon our soils it still pays better than 
ed by the way side twenty-three patches of the || wheat. It exhausts less, and yields, upon light 
Canada thistle ; only six of them had the appear- t loams, about double the quentity that wheat does. 
ance of having been mowed or molested during |) 


| 


Corn, the farmer’s main dependence for kitch 
| en, barn and sty, promised very unfavorably, but 
Indeed, | am inclined to believe that, unless finally turned ont pretty well, where it escaped 
there can sume immediate profit grow out of the il the e irly frosts, which in some districts did great 
attempt to destroy them, it will not be done with-! j injury I'he wet spring did not admit of early 
1 | planting, and the summer being backward, it was 
should therefore be decidedly in favor of a law, } much later in coming to maturity than usual. 
making it imperative on some person, There are two maxims which my experience in 
the culture of this crop has suggested; which | 
venture to recommend: One is, to plant only on 


on their lands, unless they would do it themselves. | manure d, warm, and well drained grounds; the 
“owlerville, Dec. 26, 1832. J. 


ae For the Genesee Farmer 

Agricultural Memoranda for 1832. 
Adapted fer the County of Albany. 

The last winter was remarkable for the long: 

continuance of the severe 


the season. 


out some legislative enactment on the subject. 


in each 
town, to effect their destruction; and at the ex- 





pense, too, of those who permitted them to grow | 


|| other , to cut and stock the whole crop as soon as 


the grain is well glazed. An observance of the 
| first has insured me good crops, while the second 
has ever saved them from the effects of autumna! 
frosts, and materially increases my stock of fod- 
der. There is another suggestion which I will 
make in regard to this crop, and that is, to plant 
double the quantity of seed usually put into the 
ground, and to reduce the plants at the first hoe- 
ing, which will ensure a full compliment of stalks 


cold weather. During) 
nearly fifty su cessive days the thermometer scarce- || 
ily rose above the freezing point. 





Its influence | 
was unprecedentedly severe upon fruit trees, de- | 
stroying thousands, and seriously injuring the, 











toes, and sowed them broad cast, on near half an 
acre, en green sward, and covered about ten inch 
es deep with striw. I likewise turned over about 
one-fourth of an acre, and harrowed 
pretty smvoth, and sowed and covered in like 


it down 


fruit buds of many which survived. in each hill. This isseldom the case in a field of 


If we allow four to be a proper number, 
we shall find that in most cases there is a defi- 
| ciency of one-fourth, and often a half, of corn- 
| As the severe cold was preceded ae mild wea-| bearing stocks in a field. There are always 


Our peach, | i 
iplum, and pear crops were consequently trifling ; | corn. 
yet of apples there has been an or a yield, | 
and cider is abundant at fair price 





manner, only deeper—lI shoul! think about four- 


teen inches. In the first mentioned 1 failed, in 


’ . | 
not putting on depth of straw er ough, for the}) 


grass grew up through it more orless; yet | am 
convinced that that quantity would be sufficient 
for ploughed ground. 
rage one. 


The crop was a fair ave- 
The other was uncommonly fine; 
potatoes were large, clean, and as fair as anples 
—grew in clusters of three to eight. Manner 


ge und snow, the ground was not frozen when “more or less feeble or sickly plants that never 


lit set in; These may be distinguished and 
The cold was so sudden|| thrown out in the weeding process. 


1} ° 
and the s ip vessels were consequently || pt duce grain. 


distended with sap. Few farm 


and severe, that it is believed the sap froze ere its| ers appreciate the advantage of close planting 
volume was diminished, and that the expan: ling || when the habits of the grain and the strength of 
iufluence of the frost burst the vessels asunder.! the ground will admit of it. It is common to 
in many instances, where the trees were of some | plant here at the distance of three feet each way 


size, the injury extended only to the descending || —I put my hills at three by twounda half. At 
sap vessels, and this sometimes but on one side | 





| 


| 





of gathering—take an iron tooth rake, and two 
hands will gather very fast—one rake and the 
other pick up. 
monly dry, 


Although the season was uncom 

there was no time when it was not 
sufficiently moist under the straw for vegetation. 

But to return to the subject first under consider 

ation. My amendment is: Whenever the patch 
of Canada thistles is so situated thit it can be 
made a potatoe patch of, plough it well once— 
harrow it down pretty smooth—cut your pota- 
toes in the usual way—sow them broad cast. It 
will then perhaps be necessary to go over the 
ground and regulate them a litthke—some places 
may be a little too thick, others too thin; I think 
the pieces of seed ovght to be six or eight inches 
apart; then cover them with straw from twelve 
to fifteen inches deep, which I think will be suffi- 
cient to keep down, and nearly, if not quite, de- 
stroy the thistles the first year, Your land, in- 
stead of being exhausted, will be vasily enrich 

ed: The greater part of the straw used in the 
above process, will, by stacking it up dry, be 

suitable for a second crop. ‘The land is left iu 
fine order for any crop whatever. In the case 
above alluded to, there was not a blade of grass, 
nor no living vegetable whatever, grew upon it 
except the potatoes, while the land cultivated ad 
joining it was very foul. 





_the south and east, it 1s usual to plant at four, five, 
of the bole; while in other cases the sap vessels|) and six feet. The following exhibits the differ. 
in the alournum appeared to be ruptured, and the || ence in the number of hills, and consequently in 
vitality of the plant destroyed. I had several!) the product of the different modes : 


tres s which put forth their foliage, bore fruit, and|| An acre planted at6 ft. by 6 will give 1210hills 
appeared to be healthy till towards autumn, w boat do. do 5 byS — 1742 ” 
their leaves became yellow, and prematurely fell do. do 4 by4 — 2722 ” 
on examination, I found a ring of bark -about| do. do 3 by3 — 45340 ” 
where the surface of the snow had lain , complete-| do. do 3 by2 — 5808 


ly dead and separated from the trunk. The fruits! 
which suffered most were the peach, pear, apri- 
cot and quince. 


| By this scale it appears that if the product at 4 


| feet would be 27 bushels, at 3 feet it would be 45, 
and at 3 by 2}, 58 bushels, or more than double 
the first; while the product at 5 feet would be to 
that of 3 by 24, nearly in the diminutive ratio of 
fol | | one to three and a half, or about two sevenths. 
imed their winter habits, suffered less than in or- | In September I measured 33 feet (4 rods) square 
jdinary winters; and that the injury to all was) in the best part of my cornfield, which embraced 
far less severe upon clay than upon sand soils, | 11 rows one way, and 13 hills the other, and con- 
Wheat suffered less from the winter than was| tained 142 hills and 572 stalks. 
appreliended. ‘The crop has been a fair one, and! 
the quality of the grain good. This staple, lam 
award, will continue to decrease among us till we: 
idopt a better system of manuring, and appreci-| 


W hat renders this circumstance 


more Singular are the facts, 


that many tender, 
trees, @S the ailanthus, catalpa, &c. which drop- 
ped their foliage early, and had probably assu-| 





The corn was 
picked, husked, and, after rejecting some half 
dozen smutty ears, carefully weighed. Its weight 
was 232} los. A seventh part of this product, 


(33 lb. 20z) was immediately shelled, and the 
ate more eorrectly the utility of a rotation of] grain found to weigh 23 lb. 7oz. This, at 60 ib. 


vops: This grain exhausts an ordinary soil of | to the bushel, gave at the rate of 109 bushels per 
what [term specific food, or according to Lindley|| acre. The indication by measurment, was still 
and Macaire, deposits a poison, which unfits the|| higher, the memorandum of which I have mis- 
\soil for another crop until the specifie food is re-| laid. 


"stor, d, or the poisor. removed Potatoes have been a bad crop, especially on 





| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
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moist grounds, where they generally do best.— successful maiket gardener, of the name 0! RE Tue Marmer’s Library, 

ties lanted were particularly Sight. Inglis, from Kirkaldy, and, trom a sort ot t. Essays designed to encourage the pur- 
Those late p P y 15 ; . Thorb boug! -|| suits and promote the science of Agricul- 

The summer having been wet and cool, Oats||CouMmiseration, 1 horburn bought a rose ge jture, by Leonard . Lathrop, esq. A few vo- 

ranium, intending it to ornament his shop.||) i.e. of the Farmer's iinoner a he aie 

-onsumption of this grain, however, has sustain- | At me bic 1 i poe . cannon Foyt, vorter g- '’o ’s Book Store, being the few 
nsump sg mer jfrom acabbage. P!eased with his puciias: »\\remaining of the third edition of this excellent 
ed the prices above those of ordinary years. | waen he got home he painted his pot gieen|| work. Pric- 624 conts. janl2 

Huy has been more than an ordinary crop ;\!and placed itin his window. “And now,”||  aoenester Nursery and Seed Store, 
though itis principally manifest in recently stock- | said he, when he told me the story, with his|!(On Wain street, opposite Aleranaer’s ‘1 ‘avern.) 
ed grounds. The experience of soine years | eyes twinkling, “mark the kindness of Pro-| « * PVH bE suoscriberreturnshisthanks 
would seem to strengthen the opinion, that the |vidence, Phe day aiier my geranium apt d for the liberal support he has 
oractice of keeping grounds in perpetual mead- ‘peared in its new pot, a lady happening to} 


are pretty abundant and heavy. The increased | 





experienced since the establishment 
; ve profit is /|arive past, remarked tts beauty,and avi on-|| ha The Rochester Nursery. A 
ows, is manifestly bad, so far at least as profit ts) 1) bouche it at a handsome price, but gave)! stranger here, with nothing but his 
concerned. Grasses do and will alternate; the), a orders as enabled me on open q| Know buige of gardening and sdinira ble collection 
cultivated er finer kinds will run out : coarse Kinds | busy trade wiih poor Inglis. of fruit trees to recommend bim, his success has 


' . caer | ‘ My shop soou| surpassed his wost sanguine expectations, and 
and mosses will come in; t.e sole of the grass | became more celebrated for plants than 10F) furnishes an imccutrovertibie proof of the pre- 


vill become thick and tough, and impervious to |iea and tobacco; and many inquiries hav-) sent taste for gardening in the western country, 
heat, air and the other agents of vegetable nutri- | ing been made ‘or garden seeds. I procured |! and will be a great stiomant for the subscriber 
tion. Meadows begin to deteriovate, generally, | 4% 45° #tinent, and gradualiy extended my |\to use his utmost exertions to mect the wishes of 
r hi ' . rarer Se hae ae fp area ‘concern until lL reached the possession of) his patrons ; itis with the greatest pleasure he 
t ( our ear after they are lat ) : ee ee ch ‘ir ationt h y 
es y wey _.., i the handsome premises and flouishing trade | ©" direct their aticntion to the excellent and 
and by the 6th, their product is often diminished | Scat enj < varied coilection of fruit trees, vines, &c., now on 


to one-half, or one-third of a fair crop. New) 7 =—=—— }ithe oa which = of the rage handsome 
; . ima On a =e ‘orowths, < ‘uilivated, an’ true to the PS. 
meadows oughtto average 3 tons of hay per acre | NEW-YORK MARKET, Jan. 5. | er ys Re Pane chime. wo be = Some 


; ‘ |. he ornamenial trees and shrubs embrace the 
ald ones seldom exceed half that quanuty. || Pot Ashes of 1532, arc selling more freely at!) most ek gant species and varieties. The list of 
The productions of the garden have been abun- || $4.45 per LOU ibs. Flaxseed has advanced to)! sitchen, dard-na end blower Seeds, isextensive 
dant, with partial exceptions. Un account of the || $14 per tierce, rough. Four contiaues dull and and various, (see ‘’atalogue,) and include many 
4 Catala, Ghee y vay RE er ve - Philadelphia & 6) new and highly esteemed sorts They were all 
vackwardness of the season, which retarded ve-A prices lower ; Western Suda}; HadelphiaS © |i mn orted from London in 1832. The subscriber 
getation two weeks later than usual, the grape |Sales Virginia Wheat «: 119a Lacts, on time. |\has also the pleasur- to inform his customers, 
did not ripen well, and the hardier kinds, whici § Rye $4 cts. bei .g a decli. Hops no change. |, that there Is now on the way, FOR THE RocHEs- 


were left uncovered suffered severely from the er soo er dbs NURSERY AND SEED Srore, (according to 
* #37 } \| advices just received. ) ¢ § Y t } 
winter. Sulphur is successfully applied, in a dry | Rochester Prices Curreni. ulvices just received,) a fresh importation of the 


ie latest growths, from Mr. Char! wood, of London, 




















state, to this fruit avout Boston, to prevent mil- | Wheat, perbu. 874 pples, 37a63 |,one of thy inost extensive seedsinen in England. 

dew. Melons, like most other vegetacles, came (| Flour, per bri. 5 Oi) Lard, ewt. & Ww), This collection wil contain many new and much 

on late; and but few that mpened well were eat-|| Ork, mes-, bri. 14 00 | Cheese do CoB: 00] Volare satires. SgpRepe- Sen Epa eee 

: \ Catan || do prime do lu OH Butter l6ai.) OO originated in Lurope 

en, on accountof the Cholera. \| Beef per ewt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 6a7 101! atalugues of trees, plants and seeds, &c., 
On the whole, the products of the soil have || ats 38 | ot Ash, ewt. 3 50 \)have been published, and may be had gratis at 

been abundant, and afford great cause of gratitude } Gorn 69 | Peals, 75a4 1M)| the Nursery, or at Messrs. Hoyt, Porter & Co.’s 

and thankfulness to the beneficent God of the || Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. FOE ee eee ae 

ae | Barley 50456 | Sole Leather, 19a22 0. | will meet with every attention, and orders execu- 

harvest, — B. || Hay, perton, 12413 00 | Harness do 25 Qo ted with -unctuality and dispatch. 

Bea = : ae aie — | Grass Seed, i 00 | Upper » sidejdrs’d 2 25) ALE XAND! BR GORDON, 
Grant THorBurn.—Mr. Ferguson, an Eng-) Potatoes, 25! Bundle du 3 00a3 50!) Rochester Nursery, Jan '), i833 








lish traveler in tuis countr., among other pub- | —— 





| ~- — _—_—_ C—O 
— = —S= |} Fresh Garden Seeds 
° . \} ’ » . , *— - . A) i! oa 2 
lished matters gives the following account of a i rHE GENESEE FARMER TINHE subscribers respectfully in- 
well known citizen of New-York, Grant Thor- _ AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL, i torin the pubtic that they have 
burn—alias Lawrie Todi: \ A weekly 'griculiural Paper, published in Ro-}| entered inte partnership in the seed 
|| chester (N. Y.) by Lurner Pucker & Co. | business, and thy assure the public 
“1 frequently visited the seed store of ! N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. | that rothing shall be wanting on their parttogive 
Mr, Thorburn, a person oi some celebrity, || fig FarMrh is printed in quarto form, suita | the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
und of great originality, being,as he intorm-}|} 4° ble for binding, on fine paper and iair type, them with their pitronage — it is the intention of 
ed me at our first interview, the “very iden-|;™@king an annua volume, with  itle ‘ag  and))/the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
tical Lawrie Todd,” and that. so far as the 1 Index, of 424 pages, at the ow p ice of $2,50 per| connection with thi: establishment, where achoice 
. . an 22,00 Uf paid in advance Nosubs rip- |! collection of new, re and beautiful flowerin 
first volume of that entertaining work goes, |) °° 2UM) OF ©; I t - pied Bon Pe se ne 
Mr. Galt had ex a ly reeardad hi oe 5Y°S> || ton will be received for alessterm than six months | plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
a alt ‘~ Beside par ed his lile and |jand all subscribers must commence with the vol-| tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
¢ ‘pf > | , roe an. |! ’ . m . “d . 
. pe ogg Besides other sources Of en-| ame, Jan. 1, or the half volume, July | | from the same establishment the best sorts of 
, > ‘ > wz r ; . mac } : . > 
Joyment, Mr. Thorburn is distinguished lor); g’> The third volume was commenced, Jan | Flowering shrubs, Garden roses. Hardy perenni | 
a lively and untailing reliance upona special | 5, 1833. al plants, Wouble Dahlias, Chinese Feonias, 
overruling Providence, not a blind fatalism,|| i> 1 he first and second volumes can be su) |\\#rape Vines. Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
but aconviction that, in all the crosses of || Plied to new subscribers |ries, Trees forthe streets, &c &c. They have 
life, a blessing will be found by those who|| Rochester Agricultural Warehouse and ||''*! received from London. a large importation of 





Tar illustrations of this doctrine in his own 


1} 

\ 

faithfully seek it. He detailed wy | singu-|| 
| 

\} 


history, and altogether gratified me much by | 


his acquaintance. His original profession 
was that of a nail maker, at Dalkeith, and by 
that alone he looked for a livelibood in the 
new world. Soon after his arrival, howev- 
er, this handicratt was annihilated by the 


introduction of machinery, and poor Thor-| 


burn was driven to open a small grocery 
store, for subsistence to Phemie and him- 
self. It was his practice to visit the butch- 
er market at a late hour, that he might pick 
up a cheap morsel, and observing a man of- 
fering plants for sale in pots, and seemingly 
like himself, rather low in the world, Thor 
burn accosted him. He proved to be a 
comntryman, an industrious, but rather un- 


| 








i 





Seed Store. | 

"PSHE subscriber will open soon an extensive | 
assortment of GARNEN, FIELD and| 
FLOWER SEEDS ot the latest importation, | 
which he will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as) 
can be purchased at any similar establishment in| 


garden and tlower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, ( auliflower Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
| Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
| Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
/moss,and White Provence roses. The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 


the country As ali Seeds sold by the subscriber | ders by mail or otherwise. will be punctually at- 


will be packed under his inspection, persons pur- || tended to. 


SMITH & HOGG, 


chasing may rely upon them as being correct —|| New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 


Also 50,000 cultivated FRUIT TREES ot! 
large size, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and | 
Shrubs, among which are 150 varieties of Roses, 
Bulbous Roots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 
with Garden and Farming Tools, Flower Pots, 
Hyacinth Glasses, Crocus Pots, &c. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to 

a Cash paid for all kinds of Teens Seeds. 

. B. As a catalogue of the above establish- 
ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particul r 
enumeration at this time is thought unnecessary. 

jan5 N.GOODSELL. | 





| ) 
Tre BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


eee 


ATISE on the Diseases and Manage- 
jment of Sheep, by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, 
| Price 50 cents Also—A Methodical Treatise 
on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, on the 
Raising of Silk Worms, and on the winding the 
Stlk from the Cocoons, from the Frenc::, with ad- 
ditions, by Wm. H Vernon, of Rhode Island 
price 50 cents. ; 

Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture Wy 75 cts, 
nov 10 HOYT,PORTER & CO 
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visit TO A SLAVE SHIP. 


The following account is given by Capt. Mor-| 
rell in his narrative just published, of a visit toa 
slave ship off the coast of Africa: | 
I have already informed the reader, that| 
when I entered the Bay of Benguela, there | 
were no less than four slave dealers from) 
Brazil, waiting to complete their cargoes.— | 
One of these recepiacies oi human misery 


| 


lay atanchor within fifty fathoms of the An- 


tarctic ; and | was so distressingly annoyed || 
by the shrieks and groans of its helpless in-| 
mates, the wretched victims of unfeeling a-| 
varice, that Lresolved to visit the vessel and | 
make an otfer of such medical aid as might| 
have a tendency to alleviate the anguish ot) 
the sulferers. With this determination, |) 
ordered a boat to be manned, and boarded} 
the brig without ceremony. 

I was received by the officers on deck with | 
a certain degree of courtesy, not unmingled 
with surprise ; which, when l made known | 
the object of my visit, assumed an expres- 
sion of derision or contempt. Firmly ad-) 
hering to my original purpose, however, | in-| 
sisted upon seeing, and, if necessary, admin-| 
istering to those suilerers whose audible’ 
complaints had so powerfully excited my | 
sympathy. The captain gave orders that) 


my demand should be complied with ; and, | 
gracious Heaven ! what a horrible spectacle || 


was presented to my view! 

If the reader has ever been on hoard a 
Hudson River market sloop, loaded with 
calves and sheep for the city slaughter hou- 
ses, he may form some faint idea of this 
Brazilian slave brig. A range of pens, or) 
bins, occupied each side of the main deck, 
from the cathead to the main chains, in 
which were confined such a number of the 
slaves as were permitted to come upon deck 
at one time. Ina line with the main hatch- 
way, on each side, was erected a bulkhead, 
or partition,separating the men from the wo- 
men; While a narrow passage remained o- 
pen tothe gangway abaft the sternmost pen 
or between that and the quarter deck. 

The slaves perfectly naked, were stowed 
in rows, fore and aft, in a sitting or crouch- 
ing posture ; and most of the men had their 
aces between their knees, either indulging | 

1 amoody silence, or mourniully chanting} 
1 a low voice, some plaintive song of their 
ative villages. The feelings of the females | 
ere of course more clamorously expressed, 
spite of all their tyrants’ exertions to keep 
em quiet. In passing along the deck be 
reen these two ranges of human beings, | 
countered such mute imploring glances, 
ch appealing looks of misery, such piteous 
pplicating expressions of countenance such 

‘rents of tears, that looked like pearls on 

ony, as completely and totally unmanned 

» My own tears fell like rain, and the 

or negroes gazed on the strange phenome- 

a of a white man’s sympathy with won- 
r,doubt and admiration. Even the fe- 
iles had not been allowed a rag to cover! 
‘ir nakedness, 

After having taken a cursory view of the 
ole heart-sickeuing scene, my attention 
‘is attracted to the after range of pens on 
: starboard side, which contained about| 
e half the females then on deck. 
on the opposite side of the deck, the two 
ces, were separated by a partition, or bulk- 
ad, eight feet in height; near which were 
>two women evidently writhing in the a- 





| 
| 





nies of death. Partly from the officers, and | 


| eral officers. 


the shameful facts that these two dying 


|| wretches had been reduced to their present 


situation by repeatedapplications of the lash 
as a punishment for their piteous cries and 
heart rending watlings. 

This worse than brutality, had elicited 
those shrieks and groans which first arrested 
my attention on board the Antartic. They 
‘were wives and mothers; their infants had 
been torn from their breasts and thrown up- 
on the ground, either to perish with hunger 
among the grass, or to become the prey of 
beasts, or the victims oi venomous reptiles 


| —or, possibly, to be preserved and nourish- 


ed by strangers.—In the phreuzied parox- 
ysins of macernal anguish, they had called 
tor their infanis—for their husbands—for 
their parents—for brothers, sisters, and 
friends; and for this naiural, mvoluntary 
ebuilition of feeling, their bodies had been 
cruelly lacerated with stripes until nature 
sunk exhausted no more to revive. ‘Their 
breasts were distended with the undrawn 
nutriment for the lack of which their helpless 
babes perhaps were perishing —it was oozing 
in streams trom their nipples, mingled with 
their own blood. 

On learning these facts, indignation ena- 
bled me to suppress those solter feelings 
which before were nearly choking me, while 
the hardened barbarians around me wore 
sardonic smiles upon their faces. ‘The cap- 
tains of two vessels were present, and sev- 
For that moment, | impious- 
ly wished to be armed with the lightnings 
of heaven, to punish the guilty, and termi- 
nate the sufferings of their victims on the 
spot. As this was not practicable, howev- 
er, | gave vent to my feelings in a torrent of 
invective, pouring upon them volleys of vi- 
iuperation. LT ecannot recollect what I said 
bui some time | gave them broadside 
after broadside, without receiving a single 


return. They received my fire in 


shot in 


A 


silent astonishment, suffering me to rake} 


them fore and aft, until my magazine was 
exhausted, when | paused tor want of am- 


| munition. . 
In the mean time, the two especial ob- 


jects of my compassion were released from 
‘their sufferings by death; and justas the 
\visiting captain had attempted some obser- 
vation in excuse or palliation of their con- 
duct, our attention was arrested by another 
object. One of the captives, a well-made, 
good-looking man, of about twenty-five 

‘ears of age, had contrived, all manacled as 
was, to scale the bulk-head, from the 
top of which, being unable to use his arms, 
he fell into the females’ apartment, where 
his head struck a ring-bolt with such force 
‘as to fracture his skull. It was the husband 
of the youngest of the two women who had 
|just breathed their last. Tor a few mo- 
‘ments he lay senseless from the effects of 
the blow; but soon came to himself suffi- 
‘ciently to understand what was said to him. 
In the next moment, he recognized the 
dead body of his wife, which he frantically 
strove to clasp in his manacled arms; and, 
with a yell of despair, endeavored to awa- 
ken her with his caresses from the sleep of 
death, while the wound in his head was 
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miseries, ind an ardent desire to expire on 
the bosom of his wite, The officer advan- 
ced to seize him; but this was too much 
forme to witness. I sprang before the dy 

‘ing man, drew my dirk, and ordered the offi 
‘cer to desist, on the peril of instant death. 

| Hold! | exelaimed, “ you shall not mo- 
‘lest him. Wack! back! back! on you 
life! No man shall toueh him unless he 
‘cut his way through my body. You have 
| butchered the wife of his bosom; he is now 
jdying from the eflecis of your savage bar 
bariiy ; and they shall not be separated, un- 
itl his spirit is reunited to hers, in that bles- 
\sed world where fiends of hell like you can 
never come. Back! or your blood shat! 
mingle with the negro’s !” 

The officer recoiled a few paces, while 
the others stood gazing at me and each oth- 
er ip mute amazement. I stood fixed in my 
purpose, however; and not one of the con- 
science struck, guilt-appalled, cowardly 
wretches, nor the whole combined, could 
muster up sufficient courage to oppose my 
single arm. The dying captive’s struggle 
was short. In a few minutes more he 
breathed his last, on the cold inanimate lips 
of her he loved more than he feared death. 
1 then returned my dirk into its sheath, and 
again addressed the embarrassed officers : 

Step forward, inhuman monsters; and 
contemplate the eflects of your savage bar- 
barity—your triple murder. Look there ! 
on the remains of these three poor victims 
of your avarice and cruelty? Think too of 
their helpless infants ; which, if not happi- 
ly already goue to meet their parents in a 
better world, are fated never to enjoy a pa- 
rent’s tenderness in this. How wiil you 
answer for crimes like these before the God 
of Justice? Ido not marvel at your cow 
jardice,for it is the inseparable concomitant ot 
guilt like yours. Ido wonderthai you turn 
pale at my just rebuke, and tremble there 
like culprits at the gangway; but how 
‘much more will you tremble, when you are 
arraigned before the bar of Divine Justice. 
‘and hear that voice, which brought the Uni- 
verse into existence, pronounce the awtul 
sentence, ‘ Depart, ye cursed.” 

With these words,I advanced to the gang- 
way, and was about to leave them, when 
the captain of the brig expresseda hope that 
I would not go away in anger, and invited 
me below to join them ina glass of wine. 
I promptly declined the proflered courtesy, 
assuring him that it gave me very unpleas- 
ant feelings to breathe the same air with 
men engaged in this abominable traffic; that 
were I to drink with them I should feel guil- 
ty of an act of wanton impiety; that it 
would stain the untarnished lustre of the flag 
under which I sailed. ss 

They retorted, with a most provoking as- 
surance, that great numbers of American 
vessels were at that moment engaged in the 
same traffic; vessels which they knew were 
owned by citizens of the United States, 
commanded by American captains, and 
manned by American and English seaman. 
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‘pouring forth a torrent of blood on the inani- 


Here mate object of his piteous lamentations. 


|| ‘The captain of the brig now spoke, and 
ordered one of the officers to tear the poor 
fellow from the corpse of his wife, and to 
stow him on the other side of the deck. He 


raised his mute imploring eye to me, in 


rtly from their feilow suilerers, I gathered" which I read a speedy termination of his 
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